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The Vegetation and Flcristics of Bul! Run Mountain, Virginia’ 
H. A. ALLARD and Lronarp 


Intensive collecting throughout the Bull Run area since L913 by 
the senior author has added many plants which were not listed in th: 
original paper or supplemental list. In this, the second supplemental 
list, the nomenclature contorms, so Lar as possible, with that of Gray's 
Manual of Botany, 8th ed., 1950. ALL collections here reported were 


found in Fauquic County, except where otherwise indicated. 


POLY PODIACE AE 


(Sw.) One mile north of Hope 
well Gap in interior valley. 

ATHYRIUM FILIX-FEMINA Roth var. AspreNtotrs (Michx.) 
Farw. In damp woods 2 mi. north ol Hop well Gap. 

\THYRIUM FILIX-FEMINA (L.) Roth var. (Michx.) 
Farw. forma BIPINNATIFIDUM (Butters) Fern. In damp woods 2 mi. 
north of Hopewell Gap, occurring with preceding variety, both 
infrequent, 

(L.) Bernh. var. protresa Weatherby. On 


low, wooded flood plain of Broad Run, 3 mi. south of Thorotare Gap. 


ALISM AT ACE AE 


SAGITTARIA LATIFOLIA var. (Muhly J. G. Sm. 
In swale on west slope of Pond Mountain in pasture just south of 
Thorotare Gap 14 mi. (8S. pubescens Muhl. of the Bull Run flora). 


Second supplement of additions and corrections. Previous papers 
Castanea 8:1-64, and 9:130-134 


lit 


G.RAMINEALI 


ERAGROSTIS FRANKE GC. AL Mever. In damp soil mi. south of 
Dhorotare Gap near Broad Run. 

virtoses Muhl. In moist woods on east slope ol Pond 
Viountain, and also cast of the New Baltimore Highway. 

Panicum (Gate) Saribn. pasture on west slope ot 
Pond Mountain [lo mule south of Phorotare Gap 

Panicum Lam. In swale, west slope of Pond Mountain 
plist south of LPhorotare Crap. 

Nash. In moist low ground near Broad Run 
2. south of DPhorotare Gap. 

Por in moist woods on cast slope of Pond 
Viountain, and cast of the New Baltimore Highway. 

FABERED Hlerrm. Along railroad near Beverley Mull, 
Dhorotare Gap. Infrequent and recently occuring here. Natzd. trom 


east 


CYPERACEAE 


CakeX Steud. In low ground mi. north of Hops 


well Crap. 

Schweim. Wooded banks along Broad Run, 2), 
ni. south of Phorotare Gap. 

Carex Wahl. On brook bank in swamp 2b mi. north 
ol well Gap in Jackson Hollow. 

CAREN MUHEENBERGH Schkuhr, On crest of ridge of Pond Moun 
tar south of LPhorotare Crap. 

CAREX OLFiGOoCcARPA Schkuhy. In thicket on wooded bank of Broad 
Run ma. south of Phorotare Gap. 

CAREX SHORTIANA Dewey. Roadside near Beverley Mill, Phorotare, 


Gap, and on tlood plain along Broad Run 2t4 mi. south of Phorotar 


Crap 
Michsx. On flood plain along Broad Run mi. 


south ob Phorotare Gap 
SCIRPUS REBRICOSUS Fern. ¢ Mich.) 


LILIACE AL 
forma compacrom Aschers. Umbel 
wholly of bulbs or nearly so. In old field west slope of Pond Moun 


tain, pust south of Phorotare Gap, frequent. 
vine are forma Koch) Aschers 


& Gracbn. Umbel bearing numerous flowers. In meadow on west 
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slope of Pond Mountain, just south of Phorotare Gap. It ts probable 
that environmental conditions may be im part responsible tor the 
variations presence or absence of bulbs and flowers in the umbel, 
as both forms are not mntrequent in occurrence, 

SMIEAXN In rich woods on east slope of Pond 
Mountain 2 mi. south of Thorotare Gap: infrequent, 

SMILAXN FAMNOIDES L. var. nispipa (Muhl) Fern. /uspida 
Muhl. of the Bull Run flora.) In thickets and woods along Broad Run 


and in low grounds and clsewhere in the area. 


IRIDACE Ab 


Ikis L.A colony in swale near Broad Run to mi. 
south of TPhorotare Gap. The only known locality in the area, and 
very rare here. 


ORCHIDACE Ab 


HABENARIA PERAMOENA AL Gray. In swale on west slope of Pond 
Mountain just south of Phorotare Gap. Rare in this area. 

Lirakis Richard. Woods on west slope Bull Run 
Mountain near Hopewell Gap. Rare in the area. 


CORYLACE AE 


(Ait) Willd. In moist soil along springs and 
brook on west slope of Pond Mountain 3 mi. south of Ihorolare Gap. 
(Alnus rugosa (Ehrh.) Spreng of the Bull Run flora.) 


ULMACEAE 


americana L. forma tarvior Fern. The young branches 
are glabrous in this form. Along Bull Run 3 mi. south of Phorotare 
Gap, and also west of Beverley Mill, Phorotare Gap. 

Uiwes L. forma Fern. Along Broad Run 


south of Phorotare Gap 3m, and in pasture north of Hopewell Gap. 


POLYGONACE AE 


PouyGonum Mich. In dry pasture on west slope of Pond 


Mountain 3 mi. south of Thorotore Gap; infrequent. 


CARYOPHYLLACEAE 


Lycunis arpa Mill. In old field on cast slope of Pond Mountain 


2 mi. south of Thorotare Gap. 
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Lycunis Lo On edge of corn field in waste ground Lomi 
south of DPhorotare Crap on west slope 

NIVEA (Nutt) Otth. In damp thicket near Broad Run 2 mi. 
south of Phorotare Gap, east of the Pond Mountain area. 

steep ata Att. var. Nicuwland. In woods 
on ridge crest of Pond Miountamm 2 mi. south of Phorotare Gap. Much 
of our maternal previously called 8. stellata in our Bull Run pape 


appears to be the var. scabrella 


RANUNCULACEAE 


MATES VIRGINIANA L. In thickets on east slope of Pond Moun 
tam yust south of Phorotare Gap 

(DC) Ker forma canpipa Fern. colons 
vith pure white flowers in dry woods on the southern extension of 


Pond \Mlountamn 266-5 mi. south of Phorotare Gap: mntrequent 


CALYOANTEHACE VE 


Caryeanties Walt. In damp, rich woods 3 mi. north of 
Hopewell Gap, near the remains of an old cabin. site. vigorous 
colony here strugeling with the invading forest. Also south of Thoro 
lave Gap in the Pond Mountatn area, also im waste ground near 


an old cabin site 


PAPAVERACEAE 


DictNtRA CUCULLARIA (L.) Bernh. On wooded banks along Broad 


Run cast of Pond Mountain and south of Thorotare Gap 3-314 mi. 


Rare and very local in the Bull Run aréa, this being the only known 
locality 


CRUCIFERAI 


RAPHANES RAPHANISEREM LL. In waste ground mear Broad Run | 


mi. south of DPhorotare Gap (Natvzd. trom ku.) 


SANTEFRAGACE AI 


On wooded bluff along Broad Run 
south of TPhorotare Gap, on a Triassic conglomerate outcrop: intr 
quent in the area 


ROSACEAE 


Rests artancs Bailey. Growing in cleft of highest clitls of Crest 


of Pond Mountain 214 mi. south of TPhorotare Gap. 
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LEGUMINOSAE 


AMPHICARPA BRACITEOSA L. var. (L.) Ferm. thicket 
along railroad near Beverley Mill, Thorotare Gap. 

DisMopieM GLABELLUM (Michx.) DC. (2D dilleni ot the Bull 
Run flora.) Common in clearings of fields and open woods. 

Lisrepeza CApELATA Michyx. In thicket near Broad Run south of 
Phorotare Gap; intrequent, 

MAN (L.) Merr. (G. soja Sieb. & Zuce.) Introduced 
from Asia and much planted in the area. Sometimes escaped in old 
ficlds, but not persisting. In old field on west slope of Pond Mountain, 
214-3 ma. south of Phorotare Gap. 

PRIFOLIUM HYBRIDUM LL. var. ELEGANS (Savi) Boiss. At Hopewell 
Gap and along Broad Run south of Thorotare Gap min 
smaller plant throughout than the typical form. Natzd. trom Eu. 

Vicia vittosa Roth. In waste ground on bank along pasture lang 
west slope of Pond Mountain 2 mi. south of Thorofare Gap. Tat. and 


natvd. from Eu. 
ONALIDACE AL 


OXALIs EUROPARA Jordan. In pasture near old house site on west 


slope of Pond Mountain 3 mi. south of Thorotare Gap. 


LUPHORBIACE AE 


CROTON GLANDULGsts L. Abundant along railroad near Beverly 
Mull, Thorotare Gap. Very local and the only known record in the 
Bull Run area. 

CALLIT RICH ACE AE 


L. In brook in Jackson Hollow 2 mi. north 


olf Hopewell Gap. 
ANACARDIACEAE 


Ruts akOMATICA Ait. On ledges on crest of ridge of Pond Moun 
tain 2-214 mi. south of Thorotare Gap. Intermingled with R. toxico 


dendron L. var lerocarpa Fern. 


CELASTRACEAE 


CEeLastRts orBICULATUS Thunb, Material found north of Hope 
well Gap along a wall near an old house site and transplanted in thy 
senior writer's garden has proved to be this Species, The leaves are 


sub-orbicular to broadly ovate with crenate teeth, whereas the native 
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species also lound in the Bult Run flora has ovate-oblong 
und timely serrate teaves ( was iuntroduccd trom casi 
Asia, andoas now naturalized. William Counts 

MES ATROPERPEREES Jacq. Miong Broad Rui 2 mi. south 


of thoroloce Gap. Local and infrequent the area. 


IMPATIENS PALLIDA Nutt. forma sprctosa Jenn. On tlood plain ol 
Broad Run mu. of Lhorolare Gap, cast of Pond Mountain, 


Vory abundant and the dominant lorm here, growing with J. capensys 


Nieerb. (1. Walt ot the Bull Run flora.) 


VITACEAE 


AMPELOPSIS \long old 
wood road im Jacksouw Hollow north of well Crap. Rint 


and the only record mn our area: mot. trom Asia. Prince William Co. 


VEALV ACE AL 


tRIONE Tn abandoned garden mi. trom Aldie, 


mu. south of Route 50. \ weed in waste ground. Prince William Co. 


ONAGRACEAE 


ADENOCATLON Haussk. In thicket west slope of Pond 
Mountain near DPhorotare Gap. Fl. purplish; coma white; abundant. 

Lipwicth Short & Peter. In wet bogey meadow neat 
Biowd Ran 2. south of Phorotare Gap: infrequent, 

OrNOtHERA ERE TICOSA var. (Michx.) S. Wats 

TEERAGONA Roth. var. (Pennell) Nbunz 


In wet soul near Broad Run south of Phorotare Gap: local. 


CORNACE AE 


CorNts (Weston) Palmer & Steverm 
blowers punk, showy In pasture west ol old cabin Just south ol Hops 
well Gap. Occasional individuals throughout the area are 


pink or sometimes distinctly reddish 


OLEACE AL 


AMERENSE Can Planted at Beverley in 


hare Gap, and escaped along the railroad and on ridge near by. (Int. 


and matzd. trom Japan.) 
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AL 


CGENTIANA ANDREWSEE Griseb. In damp meadow Pond Mountain 
area 2205 mi. south of Thorotare Gap just cast of highway 60 to New 
Baltimore. Rare, and the only record in the Bull Run-Pond Moun 


tain area. 


BORAGINACEAE 


VIRGINICA Link forma arpa Allard. single plant 
with pure white flowers on flood plaim ol broad Run 3 mibk south ot 


DPhorotare Gap. 


LABIATAE 


Hiprowa tisripa Pursh. Wet muddy along Broad Run 
mui. south of Phorotare Gap. 

PRUNELLA VULGARIS var. LANCEOLATA ( Bart.) Ferm. In old field 
south ol Hope well Gap. 

PRUNELEA VULGARIS L. var. (Bart.) Fern. torma 
CANDIDA Fern. Fl. white. 

SCUTLELEARIA NERVOSA Pursh. In moist shaded woods along Broad 


Run 3 mil. south of Thorotare Gap: infrequent, 


SOLANACE Al 


PHYSALIS HETEROPHYLLA Nees var. AMBIGUA (A. Grav) Rvydb. 
old field 114 mi. north of Hopewell Gap. 


SCROPHULARIACE VE 


GRATIOLA NEGLECTA Porr. In mud of brook cast of New Baltimore 
Highway just south of Phorotare Gap: occasional. 
BUCHNERA AMERICANA L.A small colony in old) pasture on west 


slope of Pond Mountain 2-21, mi. south of Thorotare Gap. The only 


locality for this species in the area; rare here. 


OROBANCHACE AE 


OROBANCHE UNTELORA L. In diy woods on east slope of High Point 


ridge north of Phorotare Gap: infrequent. 


\CANTHACE AI 


(Walt.) Steud. var. MEMBRANACEA Fern. 
(R. cavolimiensis (Walt.) Steud. of Bull Run paper.) 
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RUBIACEAE 


Diopia teres Walt. var. Ferm. & Griscom, is wrongly 


listed, in the Bull Run flora, as var. setifolia Fern. & Griscom. 


CAMPANULACEAE 


SPECULARIA PERFOLIATA torm with pure white 
flowers. In an old pasture on west slope ol Pond Mountain 2-214 mi. 


south of Phorotare Gap. 


COMPOSLTLAL 


forma rosea Rand & Redt. In pasture 
on west slope of Pond Mountain 2 mi. south of TPhorotare Gap 
occasional, 

\steR L. var. PROSTRALTUS (Kuntze) Fern. On western 
cdge ol Triassic area 8 ma. trom Aldie, 5 mi. from Bull Run Beacon 
lower. More common on the Triassic area. 

\sTER NOVAE-ANGIIAR L. On roadside bank on west slope of High 
Point ridge near Broad Run Station; infrequent. 

CichorieM forma Neum. A torm with white 
Howers. Near Beverley Mill at Thorotare Gap. 

L. var. MONARDIFOLIUM Fern. In low ground 
along Broad Run 2 mi. south of Thorotare Gap. 

L. var. CALCARATUM Fern. & Schub. 
In old pasture north of Hopewell Gap 2 mi. 

Letccoreris & G. In waste ground on the Trias 
sic area just north of Phorotare Gap. 

L. forma Britt. form 
with deeply purplish red-tinged heads. In wet meadow on the west 
slope of Pond Mountain just south of TPhorotare Gap. 

L. In wet soil in meadow along Broad Run 
2m. south of Thorotare Gap. 

Nutt. In wet soil of meadow near Broad 
Run south of Thorotare Gap. Growing intermingled with 
autumnale. Both species are infrequent in the Bull Run area. 

LAcCTUCA CANADENSIS L. var. LATIFOLIA Ktze forma EXAURICU- 
Wieg. By roadside at Thorotare Gap. 

Lacruca spreata) (Lam). Hitech. var. (A. Gray) 


Britt. Along railroad at Thorotare Gap just north of Beverley Mill. 
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RUDBECKIA SFROTINA Nutt. In old field north of Hopewell Gap; 

RUDBECKIA SFROTINA Nutt. var. sericea (TP. Moore) Fern. & 
Schub. In moist soil in swale on west slope of Pond Mountain 1, mi. 
south of Thorotare Gap. 

SOLIDAGO GIGANTEA Ait. var. LELIOPHYLLA Fern. In dry field north 
of Hopewell Gap. 


WasHINGton, D.C. 


Original Vegetation in the Bluegrass Region of Kentucky 


B. B. 


Description of Region 


The “Bluegrass Region” of Kentucky, occupying about 7,000 
square miles in the north central part of the state, is Composed of three 
rather distinct areas—the inner or Trenton outcrop, the Eden shale 
belt, and the outer or Maysville formation. The outer two, together, are 
referred to as the Cincinnatian. The three areas are similar in that 
they are rich in calcium and phosphorus (resulting from the dis- 
integration of rock having some form of calcium phosphate) and are 
low in acidity. They differ, however, in topography, for while the 
Trenton and Maysville regions are gently rolling, the Eden shale 
belt has a more rugged topography with sharp ridges and narrow 
valleys. The texture of the soil differs, with the Eden shale belt 
having more silt and clay than the other two areas. The Trenton 
outcrop is the most productive of cultivated crops with the Maysville 
ranking second. The Eden shale belt is rather rich in’ essential 
minerals, but is not very productive. In the first place, this uneven 


topography causes the water runoff to be great, and in the second 


place, the soil is not very deep, duc to rapid erosion. ‘Therefore, the 


region is susceptible to droughts. This erosion which brought about 
the undesirable relief and the thinness of the soil layer is due to the 
fine texture of the soil and to the shaly nature of the bedrock. 


Notes from Early Writers 


Marshall (1824) when writing of the conditions at the time of 
the arrival of his party at the plains of the Elkhorn, explained that 
the forest was composed of species of oak, ash, walnut, cherry, buckeye, 
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hackberry, maple, locust, svcamore, and coffee tree, while underneath 
were grasses and clover. Stickney (1872) stated that the site of Lex 
ington and the surrounding country was covered with heavy timbei 
under which was a thick growth of canes which was intertwined with 


AV 


Woods (1905) when writing of a site near what is now Frankfort, 
stated that James (one of the surveying party) had written in’ his 
notes that ama tract of land of about 600 acres which was surveved 


lor Robert MeAtee, about 100 acres was “meadow ground.” 


Walker (DeBow I8594) sard that the land was covered with woods 
in which was “clover in tall bloom.’ And Nourse (1919) explained 
that on the tops of the hills the trees were ““scragev” and that th 
vround was covered with grass. On the better land both black and 
honey locusts were mixed with other trees under which was a good 


growth of blucerass, white clover, and butkalo grass 


Phe Brothers (DeBow 1854) when speaking of thei 
travels, referred to portions that were timbered and to portions that 
were covercd with cane and clover. They stated, too, that those paris 
with a light growth of timber had a good growth of grass underneath. 
Thomas Hanson (Draper Mys. 240C59-51) while making surveys 
near What is now Lexington kept notes in which he stated that the 
undergrowth was clover, peavine, and cane while the timber was 
composed ol hones locust, black walnut, oak, maple, hickory, ash 
and elm 

Garty (Lbownsend 1932) while trying to inspire his Indian 


lollowers, stated that “the tertile region of Kentucky is the land ol 


cane and clover growing to feed the butlalo, clk and 


dec He velerred to the tact that the whites had destroved much of 
the cance and had trodden down the clover of the fields. Samuel 
Matthew (Draper Moss. brought out the fact that locusts 
were abundant near Bryan's Station. Also other trees, such as walnut, 
hackbery, clin, and maple were present. Levi Todd) (Draper 
I9CC157-1o2) explamed that around Bryan's Station were weeds of 
various Kinds including wild grass, wild rve, and clover. 

bilson (E784) wrote that the Elkhorn lands were much esteemed, 
lor they were “beautifully situated” and were covered with wild rve, 
clover, and cane \nd further, he explained that the cattle grew fat 
on the cane which was verv abundant. He also stated that where 
the cane did not grow there was an abundance of wild rve, clover, 
and buthalo grass Jedidiah Morse (1789) explained that the 
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“natural growth” of trees included walnut, black locust, honey locust, 
poplar, elm, oak, hickory, and sugar maple. The chances are that 
his “poplar” was Lirrodendron tulipifera, lor that tree is often called 
poplar or yellow poplar. 

Finley (1853), when writing about the extensive cancbrakes, 
explained that the land on which his father settled was known as 
Cane Ridge, because it was land which was covered with cane. This 
place is in Bourbon County. He also stated that the cane extended 


flor twenty miles in the direction of Mount Sterling, 


Discussion 


We have reasons to believe that these carly writers were accurate 
in their statements, but we are unable to understand how conditions 


were, for we are unable to comprehend the full significance of some 


of their explanations. Conflicting ideas have been advanced by 


contemporary writers about the importance of these carly records and 
about the tvpe of vegetation which covered the respective regions. 
It is true that certain relative terms are not verv well used and are 
often misinterpreted. For instance, ts frequently stated that the 
growth of timber was dense or that there was a heavy growth of 
timber and in the same paragraph (or even in the same sentence) 
were explanations that there was an undergrowth of grasses and 
clover. We wonder which species was called “white clover” by 
these carly pioneers, for Trifelinm repens is an introduced species 
No doubt it was a legume and perhaps some species of Trifolium. 
Phese grasses and legumes cannot grow in a dense shade or in a forest 
that we generally think of as compact, for they are what is termed 
“intolerant” to shade—requiring an abundance of light. Perhaps these 
carly writers meant that there was a sufhciency of these trees to supply 
the needs of the pioneers for fucl, fences, and building material. And, 
no doubt, there was much of the land which had a very compact 
growth of oaks, hickories, maples, and beech, for we see many old 
trees of the species of these genera which are generally associated with 
a dense torest. But when these men wrote of a forest containing black 
locust, honey locust, and svcamore, with an undergrowth of grasses 
and clover, the forest could not have been very compact, for thes: 
particular plants cannot grow in a compact forest, since they all 
require an abundance of light. Of all our trees, they are among the 
least tolerant to shade. These men were accurate in their statements 


that grasses and clover were growing under such trees, for the intoler- 
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ant trees have an open crown which permits the passage of sufhcient 


light to satisty the needs of such undergrowth. 


I wish to add to the above the importance of the consideration of 
the presence of bur oak (Quercus macrocarpa) as a criterion of the 
former conditions relative to the native vegetation of this particular 
region. We might think of the large specimens of this species of trec 
as beme re lics amd with the proper interpretation we can ascertain 


the former conditions. 


Phe presence of old bur oaks (many individuals being over 300 
years Old) indicates that those particular points or sites producing th 
trees had open torest, for this species cannot grow in compact forest. 
Phis bur oak is a common species in the Inner Bluegrass Region and 
is found to some extent in the Cincinnatian Region, but not in a 
compact Lorest, lor it must have intense light. Weaver and Clements 
(1958) cited a few plants and classified them according to tolerance 
(placing them in three groups) and bur oak is listed among the Icast 


tolerant 


Phere are hudreds of specimens of bur oak in the Inner Blue 
grass Region that range from 314 feet in diameter (waist high) to 
more than six feet. Davidson (1950) recorded many places in Fayette 
County which had several of these large trees per acre. These trees 
were here when this part of Kentucky was settled 180 years ago and 
these largest ones were large trees at that time, for they are estimated 
to be more than 100 years old. Many of these trees are isolated 
individuals or are in very small groups while others form a more 
elaborate growth on a more extensive arca. These small groups may 
merely indicate that only a few square yards or a small fraction of an 
wore had an open forest, but when we see that there are cases in which 
a score or more trees are found to cach acre and with the tract of 
land covering several acres, we are inclined to feel that there were 
extensive areas that had an open forest composed of these trees, grasses, 


clover, et 


It was noticcable when driving on the various roads and making 
notes, that specimens of bur oak were present only where it was quits 
dry or where it was wet—almost too wet for all cultivated crops. And 


while the bur oak cannot compete successfully for light in the presence 


of oaks, hickories, maples, and beech, the species can hold its own 


om the dry Knolls where water is the limiting factor and on the wei 


land at which place oxygen is perhaps the limiting factor. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 


Lawrence William Nuttall’ 


Kart Cort 


The steep hillsides, deep gorges, and flattopped mountains ol 


Favette County, West Virginia, were the lascinating collecting ts 
of Lawrence William Nuttall, a botanist who made a major contisbu 
tion to the knowledge of the botany of West Virginia and leit iis 
mmpression on American botany in general. While not closely related 
to Thomas Nuttall, he added luster to the family name in the reat 
of plant science after the manner of his earlier namesake. 

Lawrence William Nuttall was born near Philipsburg, Porn 
wvivania, September 17, 1857, the son of John Nuttall, who was born 
near Accrington, Lancashire, England, in 1817. Lawrence was the 
first member of his family to be born out of England. He was educated 
at Perryville Academy, Port Royal, Pa., where he took great interest 
in botany. His instructor, noting this unusual interest, gave him 
extra attention and took him for walks on Saturdays and Sundays 


‘Contribution No. 68 from the Herbarium of West Virginia University. 
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In 1870 Jolin Nuttall bought 800 acres of coal property along the 
New River in Fayette County, later adding many more acres to thes: 
Che sapeake Ohio Railroad was comple ted alo New River in 
1875 and Mia. Nuttall beg 


an the operation of a maine Phe first ship 
ments were stencilled “Nuttall” and the C. & O. put this name on then 
tune-tables, although Mir. Nuttall suggested the name Nuttallburg 
lor the village, which was accepted by the Post Othce Department 

In IRS7R, Lawrence Nuttall finished his schooling and came to 
Nuttallburg to help his father operate the mine. His duties wer 
described as secretary-treasurer of the coal company privat 


secretary to his tather. 


\s soon as he arrived at Nuttalburg he began botanizing in thy 
vicinity. Most of his tasks at the mine could be accompanied in. the 
lorcnoons, thus leaving the afternoons tree tor trips or tor study. 

On November he married Miss Katherine DuBree, ot 
Philipsburg, Pa. to which union was bor one son, John, and anothe 
who died in infancy. His wife was interested in) butterflies, so that 
this union proved a further stimulus to his botanical studies. 
of his spectinens were sent to his old teacher ton identification, but 
often he was unable to mame them and sent them on to highe: 
authorities. One of these authorities was J. Bo Ells, of Plainfield, N.Y., 
to whom Mi. Nuttall sent many species of fungi which he found. 
For many vears Miro Nuttall and Mir. Ellis wrote cach other about 
twice a week. 

Another of these authorities was Dr. Millypaugh! who came 
to West Virginia University as Botanist 1889. Dr. Millspaugn 
quickly became engaged ina survey of the plant life of the State and 
visited Eo Wo Nuttall at Nuttallburg Nugust, In Dr, 
VMillspaugh published a “Preliminary Catalogue ot the Flora of West 
Virginia” using treely the list Compiled by Mil Nuttall. This associa 
tion with Dro Millypaugh evidently inspired the Fayette County 
botanist to still greater efforts and during the pertod from T8900 to 


~ 


1897 he collected about L000 species of flowering plants and hundreds 


of fungi, Many of the fungi proved new to science and at least 108 


species were ce scribed as new bout SPCCEMens ol lichens were also 


How John Nuttall developed the Keeney’s Creek Section, uayetteville 
iW Va.) State Sentinel, February 6, 1952 

John Nuttall, cll), letter to the author, March 7, 1952 

See E. L. Core, Contributions of Charles Frederick Millspaugh to the 
totany of West Virginia. Proc. W.Va. Acad. Sci. 8:82-85. 1935 

W.Va. Agr. Exp. Sta. 2 (12):315-526. (Bull. 24) 1892 
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described as new species. The list of these new species trom Favett 


County is given below: 


Fungi 


Botrvtis olivacea & Phoma negundinicola ramicola 
Botrytis torta k. & E. E. & E. 
Vertuicillium osteophilum & Phoma Pennsyvivanica BE. & E. 
Stachyvlidium caricinum Phoma Asclepradea & 
Cladosporium nigrellum Phoma obscurans & E . 
Clasterosporium Cornutum \posphacria pezizoides & 
E. & E. Sphacronacma Intuscans & 
Helminthosportum brachypus Sphacronacma Physocarpi & E. 
E. & E. Vermicularia TPrautvetteriac 
Cercospora Cenotherae & EF. Nuttall 
Cercospora Chionantha &. Dothiorella Asiminae & E. 
Cercospora septortoides BE. & Dothiorclla minor & E. 
Macrosporium olivaccum Fusicoccum tlicinum & 
Prichacgum nodulosum BE. Cytispora Celtidis & E. 
Septosporium Equiseti Peck. Cytispora Halesiae BE. & 
Pilacre gracilipes & E. Cytispora exasperans & 
Isaria Virginiensis & E. Cytispora caryigena FE. & E. 
Pubercularia hamata FE. & F. Cytispora Rhois-hirtae Nuttall 
Hlosporium caespitosum BE. & Cytispora Sassalras & FE. 
Hymenula cerealis FE. & Sphacropsis Asiminae FE. & 
Cvlindrocolla dendroctoni Peck. Sphacropsis Asiminae tructigena 
Cylindrocolla flagellaris & E. E.& E. 
Microcera crumpens E. & F. Sphacropsis Physocarpi & E. 
Phyllosticta Ribis & E. Sphacropsis Qunotherac BE. & E. 


Phyllosticta Quercus-prini BE. & Sphaeropsis & 
Phyllosticta macrospora & Haplosporella Celtidis & 
Phyllosticta lindericola FE. & Haplosporella Araliacg & 
Phyllosticta Oxvdendri & EF. Diplodia Cercidis FE. & 
Phyllosticta Celastri FE. & FE. Diplodia infuscans BE. & 


Phyllosticta globilera FE. & E. Diplodia carvigena & E. 
Phyllosticta Nanthorrhizac Botryodiplodia acerina E. & FE. 
& Nuttall Stagonospora petiolorum E. & E. 
Phyllosticta cercidicola & E. Stagonospora pedunculi FE. & EF. 
Phyllosticta Araliae E. & EF. Camarosporium Linderae FE. & E. 
Phylosticta Castaneae E.& FE. Septoria Tecomae E. & E. 
Phyllosticta opaca FE. & E. Septoria Brassicac E. & FE. 
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Septoria Polvmmiac & I Hypoxvion atroviride 
Septoria Trautvetteriac | Hypoxyvlon Nuttallink. & 
Septoria hyalina bo Didvinella Physocarpi bk. 
Phivetacna [pomocae & I Diaporthe 
Sacidium Vitis Diaporthe (Chorostate) 
Glocosportum 

E.& I Diaporthe (Chorostate) 


Clocosportum Rumicis letrapterac bk. & 


Glocosporium Alni & 1 Diaporthe Hydrangeac & 


Gloeosportum rubioolum Miassaria Magnoliac bk. & 
Viyxosporum luteum Prematosphacria vitigena 
Vivxosportum platanicolum Pleosphacria corticola & 
Vivxosporium sermtum & FE. Hypocrea tenerrima FE. 
Cylindrosportum Crataegt Lophidium nitidum & 
Coryvneum cupulatum & Cyathicula quisquiliaris & 
Pestalosszia TPoxtca Lachnella Virginica & 
Valsa Diospyrt Heloticlla Nuttallit ko & 
Valsa cthertalis Dermatella viticola BE. & E. 
Valsa albopuncta Pyimpanis Oxvdendri bk. & EB. 
Valsa Chionantha BE. & Corticium albo-flavescens 
butvpella densissima I Corticium leptaleum 


Lichens 


Lecanora deplanans Lecidea virginiensis Calk. & Nvl. 


Lecidea Nuttallit Calk & Nvl Arthronia aleuromela Nvl. 


Plants which have been named for Mr. Nuttall include Hypoxylon 
Nuttall Helotiella Nuttall BE. Phyllachora Nuttalliana 
Farman, Lecidea Nuttallu Calk. & Jepsonia neonuttalliana 
Millspaugh and Anychia Nuttall Small (Paronychia fastigrata var. 
Kernald) 

In [SOE Dr. Millypaugh was made curator of botany at the Field 
Muscum of Natural History in Chicago, but retained his interest im 
the botany of West Virginia and continued to correspond with Mh 
Nuttall January, 1896, they published jointly their “Flora of 


West Virginia®”’, which contained nearly L000) additions to the list 


Flora of West Virginia’, by Charles Frederick Millspaugh and Law- 
rence William Nuttall. Field Columbian Museum Bot. ser. 1, No, 2:65-276 


‘ 


LAWRENCE WILLIAM NUTTALL 
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of OF the species of fungi listed the mayor portion Cam 


from bkavette Counts 


\n interesting discovery among the seed plants was Carex Frases 
which was collected by Mathias Kin in “Deigher Wall” (probably 
Iygart’s Valley) around 1800, but which had not been seen since by a 
botanist. Mr. Nuttall found a large colony in Favette County and 
sent specimens to the LPorrey Botanical Club in New York about 
where they were exhibited and commented on as an interesting re 
discovery. 

\t about this time Mr. Nuttall became acquainted with Johu 
Kunkel Small, of the New York Botanical Garden, who was spending 
some ol his vacations in West Virginian Later Dr. Small, as is weil 
known, became interested in the botany of the southeastern States 
and devoted a great deal of time to exploring that region. Dr. Smat!l 
and Mir. Nuttall spent several winters in Florida, collecting specimens 
and preparing the data on which Smalls “Flora of the Southeastern 
States” was based in part. 

In 1897 John Nuttall died and Lawrence Nuttall and his brother 
inlaw Jackson Taylor became sole managers of the old Nuttall mine. 
Phe mine showed no profit tor many years and in 190% it was 


sold. In 1892 another brotherinlaw, George MeGattey, had joined 


with some other men in opening the First National Bank of Philips 


burg, and soon became its president: in 1907 he invited Mir. Nuttall to 
move to Philipsburg and to associate himself in that enterprise. He 
went thereupon to Philipsburg, and upon the death of Mir. MoGattes, 
in 1915, was himself elected president of the bank and served a number 
of vears as such, 

\ part of his time was still devoted to the study of wild flowers, 
the springs and summers in Pennsyivania and the winters in Florida, 
Pucson, and San Antonio, During this time he supplied Mir. Elam 
Bartholomew with a number of species in quantity, for his “North 
American Uredinales”. 

In 1902, when Mi. and Mis. Nuttall were on a Mediterranean 
cruise they met Dio and Mis. D. Bo Purinton, and the two couples 
became warm trends. Dro Purinton was President of West Virginia 
University at the time and in 1900 he asked Mir. Nuttall to Come to 
Morgantown to assist in identilving rusts and other fungi tor the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. That summer the Nuttall family 


See Prel. Cat. Flora W.Va. 462 
“See Mem. Torr. Bot. Club 4:112. 1894 
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of 3 went to Morgantown and staved about six weeks. However, the 


work was gratis and Mir. Nuttall had no formal appomtment. 


In 1919 Dr. Millspaugh, still at the Field) Museum, wrote to Mr. 
Nuttall with respect to a project on the flora of Catalina Island, off 
the coast of Calitornia This was largely unknown botanically and 
Millspaugh suggested to his old West Virginia triend that he under 
take the investigation of this flora. Mar. Nuttall was delighted at the 
prospect and he and his wite went to California and spent about two 
vears there. He began collecting on Catalina April 27, 1920, and 
continucd until October, then mtermittently until February 19, 1921, 
collecting a total of 1250 numbers. The result was the publication 
of a book, in 1925, by Millypaugh and Nuttall on the flora of Catalina 
istand. \ total of 882 species were described in detail, including 
many previously undescribed, especially among the fungi. Phe even 
ness of the temperature impressed them and they returned to Philips 
bure with the resolution that they would some day go back to 
Calitornia to live. 

karly in 1927 Mir. and Mis. Nuttall were visiting their son John, 
who was operating a coal vard in York, Penna. John remarked that 
he was about to sell his business and his: father and mother then 
proposed that the two families move to San Diego and take up then 
residences near each other. Jolin said, “we could hardly retuse such 
a request; the more we thought about it the more alluring it sounded 
to us”. So they all moved to San Dicgo in August, 1927. 

When Mir. Nuttall lett the East, he resolved to dispose ol his 
large collection of planty and accordingly presented them to th 
Herbarium of West Virginia University. This collection included 
thousands of specimens of flowering plants and ferns, but was 
especially valuable tor the large collection of fungi, including about 
1100 species. Type material of most of the species first found in 
Fayette County was represented. 


Phese quict remaining years of his gave him an opportunicy 


to botanize on a vearround basis, in the equable climate of San Diego. 


John Nuttall (ll) Letter to the author, March 27, 1952 

Charles F. Millspaugh and Lawrence William Nuttall, “Flora of Sante 
Catalina Island”, Field Mus. Nat. Hist. Publ. 212. 413 p. 1925 

See “Former Student Gives Work to University’, by Douglas Miller, 
W.Va. Agricuiturist, Feb.. 1929. The title is misleading: Mr. Nuttall was 
never a regularly enrolled student at the University. His son, John, how- 
ever was a law student at the University in 1906-07 and married a Morgan- 
town girl, Miss Linnie Vance. Their only child, Jack, died as a result of 
asphyxiation on June 28, 1952, leaving as survivors his wife and two 
daughters (John Nuttall, Il, Letter to the Author, June 30, 1952) 
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He never misscd an Ooppoitamity to meet botanists ol the area, or to 
learn new and unusual plants of the region. 

Lawrence William Nuttall dicd in San Diego October 16, 1935, 
alter arich, happy and profitable lite. Old timers in Fayette County 
till recall with pleasure the days when they were citizens of the counts 


and have suggested that members of the Southern Appalachian Botani 


cal Club join ina pilgrimage to his old home at Nuttallburg. When 


imvited to come back tor the pilgrimage, planned tor the spring ot 
1955, John Nuttall said, “Nothing would make me happier than to 
he able to join vou and again tread all those familiar paths”. 

\t Nuttallburg the old Nuttall mine is still in operation, now 
owned by the Maryland-New River Coal Company of Philadelphia, 
The tombstone of Mr. and Mars. John Nuttall may be seen at Edmond, 
bavette County. The fine old Nuttall homestead burned in 1921, and 
a stummer cabin, near the Edmond cemetery, overlooking some of 


New River's most magnificent scenery, also burned long ago. 


Tully, (Edmond, W.Va.), Letter to the author, November 1s, 
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Some New or Otherwise Noteworthy Plants from West Virginia“ 
and bart Cort 


STFLLARIA tennesseensis comb. nov. (Alsine tennesseensis Small 
Flora Southeastern United States 422. 1908. 8. Bequinot, 
Nuov. Giorn. Bot. Ital. 17: 385. L910, not sylvatica Maxim., ex 
Regel, Bull. Soc. Nat. Moscow 35 (1): 302. 1862). This species ditters 
lrom S. pubera Michx. in having sepals 7.5-11 mm. long, equaling on 
exceeding the petals, whereas in S. pubera the sepals are 1-6 mm. long, 
shorter than the petals. ~Huntington, Cabell County, F. A. Gilbert 
47a; Oglebay Park, Ohio County, P. D. Strausbaugh, April 20, 1929; 
Cairo, Ritchie County, Mary Goodwin, April, 1930. 

SILENE VirGinics var. robusta var. nov. Hacc varietas a forma 
typica specie: recedit folits 7-14 cm. longis, 2-1 cm. latis, calicibus 
1.5-2 cm. longis. 

Grant County, West Virginia: type collected near Petersburg 
Gap, Wilbert M. Frye, May 12, 1942, deposited in the Herbarium of 
West Virginia University. Another collection, at Smoke Hole Caverns, 
L. Wayne Wilson, June 8, 1945, is also in the same Herbarium. These 
collections could not be matched at the National Herbarium, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

In typical 8. virginica the leaves are 7.5-10 cm. long, while the 
calyx is 2.2 cm. long. The stem is densely villous. In most respects 
the plants appear like unusually vigorous specimens of S. virginica, 

ANEMONELLA THALICTROIDES (L.) Spach, rosea comb. nov. 
(Syndesmon thalictrordes Britton, t. rosea Millspaugh Bull. 324. W. 
Va. Exper. Sta. 319. 1892). This name may be used to indicate the 
pink-flowered form of the species. Millypaugh noted: beautiful 


rose Colored clump of the species has persisted lor two years in 


Monongalia at Litthe Falls near the Cascade”. 


Wrest Vircinia UNiversiry. 


*Contribution No. 69 from the Herbarium of West Virginia University. 
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NOTES and NEWS 


SABC. Prestoent Kitten in Accipent—In a shocking accident at 
Raleigh on November 15, William Basil Fox, assistant: professor of 
botany at North Carolina State College, and president of the Southern 
\ppalachian Botanical Clab, was killed when a .22 rifle was acciden 
tally discharged. He was 37 vears of age, and among the most 


promising voung botanists of the bast 


Dr. Fox was born at Paleott, July 20, 1915, and attended 
grade schools in Summers County, W.Va. He received a B.S. degre« 
from West Virginta University in 1989 and an MLS. in from. the 
same institution. His was from the University of Towa in 
1912. During the war he was an instructor in radar in the U.S. An 
from to 1945. After the conclusion of hostilities he served 
is assistant agronomust at the Agricultural Experiment Station. ol 
Washington, at Pullman (1915-16). He received his appomtment to 
the stallol North Carolina State College in 1946. 

In addition to this club, which he was serving as president, he was 
amember of the Botanical Society of America, the American Sociers 
of Plant Taxonomiusts, the Association of Southeastern Biologists, and 
the North Carolina Academy of Science. He had published numerous 
articles on the thora of North Carolina, and had studied the Legum 
inosac of lowa, West Virginia, and North Carolina. He had just 


returned trom a botanical expedition to Baya California. 


He owas married in to Helen Lee Hensleigh, who survives 
him. Phey had only one child, Stephen 

BOW. Wells. of the botany department at) North Caro 
lina State College, said, “It has been a terrible blow to all of us here 
lor Bill was universally held in the highest regard. His course in 
dendrologs was second to none and as curator of the Herbarium he 
had enlarged it and increased its efhiciency far more than any othe: 
contributor had done Bill will be almost irreplaceable.” 

Dy. POD. Strausbaugh, under whom he studied at West Virginia 
University, commented: “In all of his work, he was enthusiastic, per 
sistent, patient, and thorough. Back of his quiet, self-effacing manner 


there was a streneth of character and forcefulness of industry that 
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became so clearly apparent in his altruistic outlook and rich achieve. 


ment.” 


Wirtiam Coarence Lace. William Clarence (“Bill”) Lege, n 
tionally known naturalist of Mit. Lookout, West Virginia, died on 
Mav SO, 1952, as the result of a Memorial Day automobile accident 
near Stuummersville. He was born October 1905, 

He was a graduate of the Nicholas County Schools and a veteran 
olf World War TL. He had been visited at his rural home by naturalists 


from many parts of this country and trom some foreign countries. 


He supphed materials and specimens to numerous educational 


tutions. Many of his plant collections may be seen at West Virginia 
University. He provided materials and assistance tor books of various 
nature authors, including Don Echelberry, of Long Island, N.S 
Recently he had compiled notes tor a book of his own. 

At the time of his death he was making plans tor a sctentifi 
expedition to Central America. 

\t Mt. Lookout he operated smalbscale nature-publishing 
house, Pwintiliana Press’, where he issucd litthe pamphlets to dis 
tribute to his triends. AX sample is “Some Notes on Holiv’, publishea 
keb. 5, 1947. “This”, he said, “is a very limited edition—in Lact, so 
lumited that it’s about the same as talking to myself”. A) selection 


from this illustrates his charming, intormal style: 


“A holly is a sort of an ‘apartment’ for myriads of insects. Some 
eat the leal tissue between the leal surfaces, some eat the bloom, the 
leaves, berries and many of them eat cach other. As Fabre said, cach 
Sa guest and in turn the dish at the table of life. There's a balance 
Here as in-all of Nature and the litthe black tly, Pliyytomea ilicis, whose 
giub mars the holly leat with its mine would increase this damage 
many fold were it not for a certain litthe wasp (Braconid, it seems) 
that prevs on the fly. And Pve seen this litthe wasp devoured by a 
larger insect’ (apparently a Dolichopodidae), which keeps its long 
tbdomen curled up underneath itself, Contheting with man’s interest, 
as considered harmtul, the other one beneficial, but there’s io 
such distinction in Nature. They cach fit the niche that they were 
adapted tor. Like the hawk or an owl, they both fit perfectly in th 
niches they were created for. They know no other way than the beak 
ond claw way so the gun has never ‘educated’ them to man’s way. 
“What has a hawk to do with holly? My alibi for this dissertation 
is probably that bugs eat holly, chickens cat bugs and hawks cat 


ke ns.” 
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Book Reviews 


StATE Boow.*— The latest addition to the growing 
list of treatments of the terns of individual states is on Michigan. 
Phe authorship is asscribed to Ceal Billington, but he died betore 
the manuscript was completed, and the work was edited and added 
to by Dale Hagenah, Paul W. Thompson, and especially Dr. Stanley 
\. Cain. The last brought the nomenclature into accord with that in 
the Sth edition of Gray's Manual, and prepared distribution maps, 
by countics, of the taxa meluded, 

About one fourth of the book ts devoted to introductory discus 
sions of the biology of ferns, thei folklore, how to grow and how to 
identify them and so on, — all interestingly written and authoritative. 
Included are full page hall-tone plates representing splendid en 
larged views of the fertife fronds of several species, the work ol 
Charles Neidort. There are also some tai habitat views. A novelty 
isa pictorial glossary, in which instead of verbal definitions, a drawing 
showing the significance of the term is presented. Most of these are 
well done, although “uipinnate” on page 61 should be replaced by 


tornate 


Then the individual families and their constituent genera and 
species are taken up in the Grav’s Manual sequence, the keys and 
descriptions bemg ino many cases better than those in the Manual. 
For most of the species there are line drawings showing habit and 
reproductive detath, and a county map of the state with dots showing 
where the plants are known to have been collected. The drawings 
vary considerably in quality, many bemg excellent, but a few some 
what misteading, as for instance the habit sketch of Lycopodium 


complanatum and the indusium attributed to Cystopteris 


bocark WHerry 


**Ferns of Michigan. Cecil Billington. Cranbrook Institute of Science 
Bulletin No. 32, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 1952. 239 + vii pages. $5.00 
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Reprints should be ordered when galley proof is returned to the editor. 
Morgantown Printing & Binding Co., Morgantown, W. Va., have furnished 
the following rates: 


4pp. &pp. $ 7.95 16pp. 


25 Copies . 4.25 530 12pp. $10.60 
50 4.50 5.80 8.70 11.60 
75 4.75 6.30 9.45 12.60 
100 ‘ 5.00 6.80 10.20 13.60 
150 F 5.50 7.80 11.70 15.60 
200 : 6.00 8.80 13.20 17.60 
200 ‘ 7.00 10.40 15.60 20.80 


Reprints will be folded anu if more than four pages, saddle stitched. 
Covers similar to that of Castanea: First 50 copies, $2.00; Additional 
covers, 1% cents each. 


3 
Copies opp. 
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Common Seed Plants 
OF THE 


Mid-Appalachian Region 


Includes simple and clear-cut keys to families, genera, and 
species common throughout the entire region of the middle Ap- 
palachian Mountains. The book will meet the needs of the flower 
lover, the general botanist, the forester, and the ecologist, and is 
especially designed for use in college botany classes. The book 
contains a glossary and an index, also nine full-page plates 
illustrating leaf forms, lobing, margins, tips and bases, stamens, 
carpels and pistils, corolla and flower types, inflorescences and 
fruits. 


xxiv plus 305 pages — $2.75 per copy 
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